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Fine Arts. 
_ ON COLLECTING PRINTS. 





(Written for the Kaleidoscope.) 
a 
LETTER If. 
— 


TO THE EDITOR. 





‘*s And here the faithful graver dares to trace 
A Michael’s grandeur, and a Raphael’s grace!” 
—n- 

Sir,—In my last I submitted te you 
some observations on the advantage and 
utility of collecting Prints. I shall now, 
with your permission, fulfil hy promise of 
giving to your readers some idea of a very 
simple and easily effected arrangement of 
their collections. 

Having fiequently had the high gratifi- 
tation of seeing Mr. Roscoe's collection, 
when it was in the possession of that Gen- 
teman; much as I prized the rare, and valu- 
able specimens it contained,to me it possessed 
an indescribable charm, equal at least to 
all its riches—it was that of’ arrangement. 
The enviable facility it thus afforded of con- 
sulting the works of the different masters, 
‘as well as of contemplating the progress of 
art, in each school, was, in my opinion, of 
the utmost consequence, and gave a value 
to that collection beyond many others that 
I have seen, although perhaps more costly 
and more numerous. The collection was 
formed, as we are told, in the advertise- 
ment to the sale catalogue of Mr. Roscoe's 
Drawines, “chiefly for the purpose of 
illustrating by a reference to original and 
authentic soarces, the rise and progress of 
the arts in modern times, as well in Germany 
as in Flanders and Italy.” By the order of 
its arrangement, as well as in the number 
and excellence of its specimens, it was fully 
competent to such a purpose; and never 





was the liberal and enlightened proprietor 


of it consulted on a subject relative to 
the arts, but the necessary information was 
most easily obtained. Such a facility forms 
the value of a collection; and the great plea- 
sure of possessing one, most amply repaying 
the cost and ghe trouble of being regular 
and systematic in the arrangement. 

It is not my intention to give a history of 
the Art of Engraving, to explain the different 
processes of that art, or to offer any advice 
on the choice of specimens from the works 
of ifs followers ; it will be enough for me to 
say, that, on the former subjects the reader 
will find ample information in the various 
Encyclopedias, andinthe introductory chap- 
ters of “* Strutt’s Biographical Dictionary of 
Engravers,” &c. And on the latter, he 
may consult the same work, Bryan's Dic- 
tionary of Painters and Engravers, and Mr. 
Otley’s correct and highly-valuable History 
of the Origin of Engraving, &c. in our own 
language; and the inestiraable labours of 
Heineken, in his ** Idée générale d'une Col- 
lection,’ his ‘Distionaire des  Artis- 
tes: of Bartsch in his “ Peintre Gra- 
veur,” and various ‘ Catalogues:” and of 
Huber, in the “ Manuel des Arts et des Ama- 
teurs,” and * Notices générales,” with many 
other foreigit publications. In these works, 
his attention will be directed to, and his judg- 
ment assisted in, the choice of his specimens. 
He willbe taught to value the originality 


and excellence of impression, he will be |- 


shown how to distinguish the copy and the 
retouched print : in short, he will be enabled 
to detect imposition, and to select only what 
is valuable. 

It appears that there are two methods of 
arranging a collection of prints; the one 
alphabetically, or according to the first let- 
ter of the artist’s name; and the other chro- 
nologically, or aceording to the date in 
which he lived and flourished. The former 
seems to me to fail in the principal induce- 





ment to collecting—that of being enabled 


to trace the progress of the arts in the 
different schools; it is to this silly and un- 
meaning mode of arrangement that we owe 
the imprudences of the Strutt and Bryan 
illustrators, who, rather than fall short of 
a specimen of an artist mentioned in their 
Dictionary, will pay, for a contemptible 
frontispiece, or book-plate, a price which 
would have purchased a fine work of Marc 
Antonto or Albert Durer! The advantages 
of the latter, or chronological arrangement, 
are too obvious to the judicious collector, 
to need my recommendation. 

To effect, then, this desirable purpose, I 
should advise that a collection should be 
divided into schools, viz. the Irau1aw; the 
GERMAN; the Fremisu and Dutcn; the 
Frencu; and the ENGLILH: and it will be 
necessary to have a portfolio of a conveni- 
size, viz. about 24 by 18 inches, for each 
of these schools: my experience leads me 
to prefer portfolios without leaves, having 
leather flaps ; as into such (having mount- 
ing paper cut to the size) I can at any time 
introduce my specimen in its proper place, 
and mount it at my leisure. Every print 
should have a number, and these numbers 
should commence with the earliest master 
of the schdol, and run on in chronological 
progression, as near to the present’day as 
the judgment or taste of the possessor in- 
duces him to go forward in the pursuit, 
Here, I am well aware that the difficulty 
begins. We have no such progressive ar- 
rangement to guide us ; at least, not in eur 
own language. I have therefore taken, as 
far as I find it serviceable to my purpose, 
that of Huber’s Manuel, which I find the 
most perfect, if not the only one by which 
a collection can be arranged, so as to enable 
the possessor to mark the progressive im- 
provement or decadence of the art: but 
the ‘* Manuel” may be improved upon by a 
little attention to the snbject, as 1 shall en« 
deavour to show hereafter. 
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Or tHe Iratian Scuoot. 

A refinement of taste and superiority 
of execution, if not a priority of dis- 
covery, give to this school the first rank 
in the art of engraving. I shall therefore 
proceed to show a mode which I should 
recommend for the arrangement of the 
specimens which belong to it. The disco- 
very of the art in Italy is said to have been 
made about.the year 1460, by Maso Fini- 
guerra, a goldsmith of Florence. His works 
are of the greatest rarity, and it is almost 
hopeless, that a collector of moderate for- 
tune should possess even a single specimen 
by him; yet I would give to him the mark 
of honour, No. 1, proceeding with the next 
in chronological - succession, as thus :— 
Maso Finiguerra, No. 1.—Baccio Baldini, 
No, 2.—Antonio Pollajullo, No. 3.—San- 
* dra Botticello, No. 4.—Andrea Mantegna, 
No. 5.—Zoan ‘Andrea, No. 6—I. M. de 
Briziensis, No. 7.—I. A. de Brixiensis, No. 
8.—Jerome Mocetto, No. 9.— Nicoletto do 
Modena, No. 10.—Benedetto Montagna, 
No. 11.-—--Rodetta, No. 12.—--Domenico 
Campagnuola, No. 13,—Julio Campagnuola 
No. 14.—Marc Antonio Rarmonpl, No. 
15, and so on. 

The foregoing will serve to show the 
order of arrangement, as far as the time 
of Marc Antonio whose works, with 
those of his ‘scholars, form so brilliant an 
epoch in the art of engraving, inItaly. The 
works of the artists before his time are 
more objects of curiosity than excellence, 
although many of them, especially those of 
Andre Mantegna, evince no common share 
of ability. 

From Marc Antonio and his school, to 
the time of Agostino Carracci and his scholar 
Villamena, the works of every master are 
worth possessing, and will follow in an in- 
teresting succession. Beyond the time of 
the latter, it will remain for the taste or in- 


clination of the amateur to decide how much. 


further he will go; if after that period he 
continues to collect, I should advise him to 
form a separate port-folio of the “ later 
Italian School,” in which he may place some 
very fine specimens, and even enrich himself 
with the works of.the justly celebrated 
Raphael Morghen. ‘ 
Before I quit the notice of the Italian 
School, it will be necessary to observe, that 
I would advise that those valuable works of 
art, the Woop cuUTs and PRINTs in @HIARO- 
scuro, should form the contents of s: pa- 


rate port-folios; they deserve particular 
notice as being always the production of the 
greatest masters: witness, the magnificient 
wood cuts of Titian, and the splendid 
Chiaro-’scuro of Parmegiano, of Becca 

fumi, of Vincentini, and of Andreani. 
The Ercuines also of this school form 
a most valuable andinterestingseries. They 
will commence with the matchless works of 
Parmegiano and the artists of Lombardy, 
continuing progressively to comprehend the 
spirited and beautiful productions of the 
Carracct and of Guido and his scholars, 
which the enlightened Bartsch has thought 
of sufficient consequence to form a distinct 
catalogue. M. Huber has brought up the 
Italian School of Engraving as far: as the 
year 1776, and it contains about 310different 
artists. The systematic regularity I here re- 
commend will at first require a little atten- 
tion, but it affords so many advantages, 
that no collector will regret the time and 
trouble bestowed on such an arrangement. 
The Sale Catalogue of Mr. Roscoe's col- 
lection, although it may not include the 
works of several artists which may be desi- 
rable, will be of great assistance in the ar- 
rangement of the different schools; but of 
this more especially. For the series of En- 
gravers see page 27, forjth2 Etchings page 
71, and for the Wood Prints, &c. pege 149, 
and it may be proper to notice here that, in 
the “ Manuel,” the series comprehends she 
Works of every Artist: the Engraver ‘ au 
burin,’ the Wood Engraver “en bois,” 
the Etching “.2 V’eau forte,” &c. But I 
would advise the amateur to place each of 
these particular walks of Art as well as the 
Mezzotinta and Aquatinta, if. he thinks the 
two latter worthy of his notice, in a separate 
port-folio, and he will find no difficulty in 
effecting a chronological arrangement of 
them as he has done his Engravings. 

In my next I shall offer a few remarks on 
the German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools ; 
and remain, Sir, truly yours, 

An AMATEUR. 











The fall of Curthage-bridge.—The superb structure 
of C. e-bridge, which called forth the admiration 
of all who visited it, was completed in January, 1819. 
Suddenly and unexpectedly it fell into the immense gulf 
over which it is erected, the afternoon of the 2nd May, 
1820. This bridge was a single arch of iron, which for 
its extent and height stood unrivalled in this country or 
in Europe. The arch consisted of nine ribs, its chord 
352 feet, and height of the railing above the water 200 
feet. The length of the floor 714 feet. It was impor- 
tant in its location, as it connected at Genesee-river the 
Bridge-road leading through the north and west part of 





the state of New York.—New Jersey paper. 





The Gleaner. 
** I am buta gatherer and disposer of other men’s. 
stuff.” Wotton. 





THE UNICORN DISCOVERED. 


[From the St. James’s Chronicle of Dec, 19 to 21, 1820, ] 
— 

We have no doubt that a little time will bring to light 
many objects of natural history peculiar to the elevated 
regions of central Asia, and hitherto unknown in the 
animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms, particulariy 
in the two former. This is an opinion which we have 
long entertained ; but we are led to the expression of it 
on the present occasion, by having been favoured with 
the perusal of a most interesting communication from 
Major Latter, commanding in the Rajah of Sikkim’s 
territories, in the hilly country of Nepaul, addressed 
to Adjutant-general Nicol, and transmitted by him to 
the Marquis of Hastings. This important paper expli- 
citly states, that the unicorn, so long considered a fabu- 
lous animal, actually exists at this moment, in the in- 
terior of Thibet, where it is well known to the inhabi- 
tants. 4 
** This (we copy from the major’s letter) is a very cu- 
rious fact, and it may be necessary to mention how the 
circumstance. became known to me. In a. Thibetian 
manuscript, containing the names of different animals 
procured the other day from the hills, the unicori: is 
classed under the head of those whose hoofs are divided: 
it is called the one horned tso’po. Upon .enquring what 
kind of animal it was, to our astonishment, the pete 
sen who brought me the manuscript described, exactly, 
the unicorn of the ancients: saying that it was a native 
of the interior of Thibet, about the size of a tattoo (a 
horse from 12 to 13 hands high) fierce, and extremely 
wild;. seldom, if ever caught alive; but frequently 
shot; and that the flesh was used for food. 

‘*'Phe person (Major Latter adds) who- gave me this 
information, has. repeatedly: seen these animals, and 
eaten the flesh of them. They go together in herds, 
like our wild buffaloes ; and are very: frequently to be 
met with on the borders of the great desert, about a 
month’s journey from Lassa, in that part of the country 
inhabited by the wandering Tartars.”’ 

This communication is accompanied by a drawing, 
made by the messenger, from recollection : it bears some 
resemblance to a horse, but has cloven hoofs, a long 
curved horn, growing out of the forehead, and a boar- 
shaped tail, like that of the ‘*ferra monoceros,” Cee 
scribed by Pliny.* From its herding together, as the 
unicorn of the scriptures is said to do, as well as from 
the rest of the description, it is evident that it cannot be 
the rhinoceros, which is a solitary animal ; besides, Ma- 
jor L. states, that in the Thibetian manuscript, the 
rhinoceros is described under the name of servo, and 
classed with the elephant; ,‘neither (says he) is it the 
wild horse, well Known in Thibet, for that also has a 
different name, and is classed in the MS. with the ani- 
mals which have the hoofs undivided. I haye written 
(he subjoins) to the Sachia Lama, requesting him to 
procure me a perfect skin of the animal, with the head, 
horn, and hoofs; but it will bea long time before I can 
get it down, for they are not to be_met with nearer thay 
amonth’s jovimey from Lassa.” 





* In speaking of the wild beasts of India, Pliny says, with re. 
gard to the animal in question, 

« Asperrimam autem feram monocerotem, reliquo corpore 
equo. similem,. capite servo, pedibus elephante, cauda apro, 
mugitu gravi, uno cornu nigro media fronte cubitorum duum 
eminepte. Hanc feram vivam negant capi’? 

Plin Hist Mund tib, 8, cap,?1, 
‘The resemblance is certainly very striking, . 
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SINGULAR PHENOMENA OF EGYPT. 
—_- 
(From Belzoni’s Travels. ) 
—— 

«A strong wind that arose this day leads me to 
mention some particulars of the phenomena that often 
happen in Egypt. The first I shall notice is the whirl- 
winds, which occur all the year round, but especially 
at the time of the camseen wind, which begins in 
April, and lasts fifty days. Hence the name of cam- 
seen, which in Arabic signifies fifty. It generally 
blows from south-west, and lasts four, five, or six days. 
without varying, so very strong, that it raises the sands 
toa great height, forming a general cloud, so thick that 
it is impossible to keep the eyes open, if not under 
eover. It is troublesome even to the Arabs; it forces 
the sand into the houses through every cranny, and 
fills every thing with it. The caravans cannot proceed 
in the desarts; the boats cannot continue their voy- 
ages; and the travelers are cbliged to eat sand in spite 
of their teeth. The whole is like a chaos. Oftena 
quantity of sand and small stones gradually ascends to 
a great height, and forms a column sixty or seventy 
feet in diameter, and so thick, that were it steady on 
one spot, it would appear a solid mass. This not only 
revolves within its own circumference, but runs ina 
circular direction over a great space of ground, some- 
times maintaining itself in motion for half an hour, 
and where it falls it accumulates a small hill of sand. 
God help the poor taveler who is caught underit! 

“ The next phenomenon is the mirage, often descri- 
bed by travelers, who assert having been deceived by it, 
as at a distance it appears to them like water. This is 
certainly the fact, and I must confess that I have been 
deceived myself, even after I was aware of it. ‘The 
perfect resemblance of water, and the strong desire for 
this element, made me conclude, in spite ef all my 
caution not to be deceived, that it was really water | 
saw. It generally appears like a still lake, so unmoved 
by the wind, that every thing above is to be seen most 
distinctly reflected by it, which is the principal cause 
of the deception. If the wind agitate any of the 
plants that arise above the horizon of the mirage, the 
motion is seen perfectly 2: a great distance. If the tra- 
veler stand elevated much above the mirage, the 
apparent water seems less united, and less deep; for, as 
the eyes look down upon it, there is not thickness 
enough in the vapour on the surface of the ground to 
conceal the earth from the sight. But if the traveler 
be on a level with the horizon of the mirage, he can- 
not eee through it, so that it appears to him clear 
water. By putting my head first tothe ground, and 
then mounting a camel, the height of which from the 
ground might have been about ten feet at the most, I 
found a great difference in the appearance of the 
mirage. On approaching it, it becomes thinner, and 
appears as if agitated by the wind, like a field of ripe 
corn. It gradually vanishes as the traveler approaches, 
and at last entirely disappears when he is on the spot. 

“¢ The third phenomenon is the locusts. These ani- 
mals I have seen in such clouds, that twice the number 
in the same space would form an opaque mass which 
would wholly intercept the rays of the sun, and cause 
complete darkness. They alight on fields of corn, or 
other.vegetables, and in a few minutes devour their 
whole produce. The natives make a great noise to 
frighten them away, in vain; and by way of retaliation 
they catch and eat them, when fried, considering them 
by a dainty repast. They are something like a grass- 

opper in form, about two inches in length. They 
“are generally of a yellow or gold:colour, ‘but there 
are some red-and some green.” 





CURIOSITIES IN THE ARTS. 


Petrus Ramus tells us of a wooden eagle and an iron 
ay, made by Regiomontanus, a famous mathematician 
of Nuremburg, whereof the first flew forth out of the 
city, aloft in the air, met the Emperor Maximilian a 
good way off, coming towards it; and, having saluted 
bim, returned again, waiting on him to the city gates. 
The second, at a feast, whereto he had invited his fa- 
miliar friends, ew forth from his hand, and, taking a 
round, returred thither again, to the great astonish- 
ment of the beholders; both of which the excellent 
pen of the noble Du Bartas rarely expressed. 

In the twentieth year of Queen Elizabeth, Mark 
Scaliot, a blacksmith, made a lock, consisting of eleven 
pieces of iron, steel, and brass, all of which, together 
with a pipe-key to it, weighed but ene grain of gold. 
He also made a chain of gold, consisting of forty-three 
links, whereunto having fastened the lock and key be- 
fore mentioned, he put the chain about a flea’s neck, 
which drew them all with ease. All these together, 
lock and key, chain and flea, being wighed, the 
weight of them was but one grain and a half.—Faybian, 
Ann. p. 128. 

Inyrmecides was also excellent in that kind of work- 
manship. He wrought, out of ivory, a carriage, with 
four wheels, and as many horses, in so small a com- 
pass that a fly might cover them all with her wings. 
‘The same man made a ship, with all her tackling to it. 
so small that a bee might hide it with her wings.— 
Plin.l. 7. 0. 21. p. 167. Alian. Var. Hist. 1. 1.0.17. p. 
13. Servius de Ung. Armar. p. 56. 

Oswaldus Norhingerus, the most excellent artisan of 
this or any former age, made 1600 dishes of turned 
ivory, all perfect and complete in every part, yet so 
small, thin, and slender, that all of them were in- 
cluded at once in a cup turned out of a pepper-corn of 
the common bigness. Johannes Carolus Shad of Mi- 
telbrach, carried this wonderful work with him to 
Rome, showed it tu Pope Pau! the Fifth, who saw and 
counted them all by the help of a pair of spectacles; 
they were so little as to be almost invisible to the eye. 
He then gave liberty to as many as would see them, 
amongst whom were Gaspar Scioppius, and Joh 
Faber, of Bamberge physician in Rome.— Petr. Ser- 
vit. Dissert.de Ung. Armariot. p. 66. 67. 

Johannes Baptista Ferrarius, a Jesuit, not long since 
showed openly, cannons of wood, with their carriages, 
wheels, and all other military furniture, (small and 
slender ones you must think.) for twenty-five of these, 
together with thirty cups, turned out of wood, and 
neatly made, were altogecher contained and included 
in one single pepper-corn. which yet was such as ex- 
ceeded not the common bigness.—Servii Dissert. de 
Armariot p. 67. 68, 

At Tibur or Tivoli, near Rome, in the gardens of 
Hippolitus d’Este, Cardinal of Ferrara, there are re- 
presentations of sundry birds, sitting on the tops of 
trees, which, by hydraulic art, and secret conveyances 
of water through the trunks and branches of the 
trees, are made to sing and clap their wings; but, at 
the sudden appearance of an owl out of a bush of the 
same artifice, they immediately become all mute and 
silent. It was the work of Claudius Gallus, as Posse- 
vinus informs us.— Hist. Man. Arts, c. 3. p. 37. 


—>>~a><o—. 
PRIMITIVE POST OFFICE. 
—_—— 

Persons who by living within the precincts of a 
considerable town, receive their letters as regularly 
as their hot rolls, and who can at any time divert 
the ennui of a vacant evening by a visit to a public 
news room or circulating library, have no adequate 
idea of the avidity with which their brethren of the 
country devour a new publication, or the shifts 
they are sometimes put to, in communicating with 
the world around them. In the perfection of her 
mail-coach and post-office systems, Great Britain 
is allowed to surpass every other country upon the 
face of the earth, but still there are many inland and 
pastoral districts, in which the horn of the post-boy 
would be a still greater phenomenon than the cry 
of the bittern. Wide, therefore, as the range of a 
country letter-carrier communly is, it caunot be ex- 
pected that he should every day traverse the * lang 
Scotch miles,” and embrace the whole circle of 
moors and mosses monie o’,” that lye between 








him and his customers. It was this difficulty, no 
doubt, that suggested to village post-men the 
friendly practice of displaying their uncalied-for 
letters in the office window, where they might haply 
meet the eye either of the person for whom they 
were intended, or of some good-natured neighbour, 
who, if he bad not money to “ louse” the same, 
would at least apprise his friends that such things 
awaited them, But in Galloway they manage these 
matters better, and particularly in that secluded 
region which stretches between the Glenkens and 
Newton Stewart, they have adupted a mode of com- 
munication, which in point of simplicity, is worthy 
of the days of Lot and Abram. In this part of the 
country the farms are very large, and at the ex- 
tremity, or as near as may be to the extremity of 
each farm, there is generally a rock, which the 
herds denominate the post office. Well, the per- 
son, we shall say, who resides in the least remote 
farm, sends to the neighbouring vallage or burgh- 
town, fur the newspaper, which be has no soover 
perused, than he commits it to the care ‘of a sturdy 
herd, who forthwith deposits it in some chink of the 
rock already mentioned; from this place it is picked 
up by the servant of the adjoining tenant, who, in 
his turn, forwards it to some second station ; aud ia 
this way, we are told, the Dumfries and Galloway 
Courier will’ pass through eight or ten differeut 
hands, and over twice the number of miles, in the 
course of'a day or two, illuminating: the liegés at 
every turn, and carrying the news and novelties of 
London to the inmost recesses of Loch Doon or 
Loch Dungeon.—Dumfties Paper. 


—+ + GO@++— 


COMPARATIVE NUMBER OF THE SEXES 
AT BIRTH. 
i 

The celebrated M. Hufeland, of Birlin,has inserted ia 
his Journal of Practical Medicine, some interesting ob- 
servations in illustration of the comparative numbers of 
the sexes at birth. The number of males born to that of 
females, observes the learned Professor, seems to be 24 
to 20, over the whole earth ; and before they reach the 
age of puberty, the proportion of the sexes is reduced 
to perfect equality ; for more boys than girls die before 
they are fourteen. After extending his interesting com- 
parison over animated nature in general, Professor 
Hufeland enters into an inquiry peculiar to himself, ia 
endeavouring to ascertain the principles and commence- 
ment of the equality of the sexes. In some families, 
says he, equality evidently does not hold. In.some, the 
children are all boys; in others, all girls. He next pro- 
ceeds to take several families, as 20, 50, 40, or 50, in 
one place, in conjunction, or small villages of 150 or 
300 inhabitants. But even then the just proportion was 
not yet established. In some years, only boys, in others 
only girls were born ; nay, this disproportion continued 
for a series of a year or two, but by uniting ten or fifteen 
years togzther, the regular equality appeared. He next 
considered, that what took place in small populations 
must take place every year in larger societies; and he 
accordingly found it confirmed by actual enumerstion. 
He went so far as, by the aid of the Minister of State, 
Schackmann, to ascertain the comparative number of 
boys and girls born in one day over the whole Prussian 
dominions; and the result correspond with his anticte 
pations. The general conclusions arrived st by M. 
Hofeland are as follow : 

1st. There is an equal number of males and females 
born in the humar race.—2d. The equality occurs every 
day in a population of ten millions.—3d. Every week 
in 100,000.—4th Every month in 50,000.—5th. Every 
year in 10,000.—6th. And in small societies of several 
families, every ten or fifteen years.—7th. That it dovs 
not occur in individual families. 
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Poetry. 


fonzeiwar } 
—— 
ALFRED.—A Baran. 
—>— 
Messina’s port was far behind, 
And darkness gathered o’er the sky, 
And loud, and louder blew the wind; 
And Alfred's eye no star could spy : 


And Alfred from the billows dark, 
The Hag’s wild birds® could faintly hear ; 
These birds that ne’er approach the bark, 
Save when the furious storm is near. 


His pe was, o’er the waters blue, 
His course from realm to realm to form ; 
For him his crew would .dare—would do, 
The fearless children of the storm. 


In danger’s front, inured to:stand 
They coursed afar unfathomed fields; 
And well they honouged.that command, 
Which bravery but to bravery yields. 


Young Alfred's form had long withstood, 
Unstrung, the tempest’s rudest shock, 
Regardless of the raging :flood, 
When distant from the fatal rock. 


What, though his speech in tempest hour, 
Was rude as winter's crested seas ; 
At Love or Friendship’s sacred power 
*T was gentle as the summer breeze. 
The steady fire that."llumed his eye 
Told—all that man dared do, he'd dare, 
All, save from Honour’s lists to fly, 
Or cease the prostrate foe to spare. 





Yet he was conquered; doomed to yield; 
Pierced by the shafts from beauty’seyes, 
For what avails the warrior’s shield 
*Gainst Beauty’s'smiles, or Beauty’s sighs? 


Ah! why should I bis prowess sing ? 
Why sing her angel Lorn and bloom ? 
Their virtues can but keener wri 
The lover’s heart to learn their doom. 


And can oblivion bring relief? 

The Tragic Muse sighs, sadly, ‘ No! 
* For there is luxury in the grief, 

That clings to distant tales of woe.’ 


The wave now drenched the slippery deck, 
The lightning darted from above; 

But wind nor wave his thoughts could check 
Of Emma’s worth, of Emma’s love. 


Ob! what can human skill avail, 

When o’er the lee the breakers roar! 
The furious blast bursts every sail 

The staggering bark drifts tothe shore. 


The anchor’s gone: O, vain their toil; 

She strikes,—-each‘seam the torrent drinks ; 
Around, the yawning billows boil: 

Heard you that cry? she sinks! she sinks ! 


That ery! what worlds of thought were there ! 
When, the bark crashing ‘neath their feet, 

Youth, hope, and strength, and grim despair 
In one wild struggling grapple meet ! 


When the bright gleams of joyous life 

Wich lightaing’s speed'to memory roll ;— 
Quenched sudden in the deadly strife; 

While doubt and darkness wrap the soul. 


*Tis past !—One hut o’erlooked the strand; 
Within, unconscious, ail reposed, 

When o’er young Alfred and his band 
The boiling waves for ever closed. 








* These small birds are known to seamen by the name of 
Mother Carey’s Chickens. 








But cries were heard, and murmers deep ; 
The slumberer started from his pillow : 

Then all was hushed, save from the steep 
The bursting of th’ unbridled billow. 


At morn the shivered planks were washed, 
And masts and cordage to the beach :— 

Young Alfred, mid the breakers dashed, 
No more his Emma’s bower shall reach ! 


She, hapless maid ! in speechless woe, 
Heard the dread death her lover met ; 

One sob ;—her cheek resigned its glow! 
One Shriek ;—her mind in dai kness set!! 


And she would seek the mountain’s slope, 
And gazing on the watery waste, 

Would cry, still cheered by angel Hope, 
* QO haste thee homeward! Alfred, haste!” 


And when the distant bark she spied, 
Bounding she'd cry “ at last ’tis he: ” 
It passed: the wayward breeze she'd chide, 
hat kept her love so long at sea. 


And still his name bung on her lip, 
And she would trace with lily hand, 
The figure of bis gallant ship, 
Upon the smooth untrodden sand. 


And frienzied thought would man the poop, 
And fill with summer winds the sail, 
While he, the noblest of the group, 
Would seem his faithful bride to hail. 


The vision’s gone! On the wide waste 
Nor bark nor boat are seen to glide ; 

Gone as the ship her hand had traced— 
Engulphed by the returning tide. 


He perished, whelmed by wave and wind :— 
Death preyed, but seized not, on her form ; 
And deeper whelmed, her lovely mind 


Was wrecked—yet doomed to feel the storm. ¢ 


Her bosom torn, in maniac mood, 
Yet glow'd with Love’s unperished fire; 
Like embers on the cold wind strewed 
‘V/hat fiercer glow ere they expire. 


The rose has ceased her cheek to press, 
Quenched are her blue eye’s tender rays: 
The wreck of all her loveliness,— 
The frantic laugh: the vacant gaze! 


and she with shells would deck the cave, 
And sing, amid the ocean’s din— 

s Oh! haste thee homeward—Alfred brave, 
This, surely, all thy smiles shall win.” 


At length the dawn of reason broke, 
And slowly brightening o’er her soul, 
Confused, as if from dreams, she woke, 
Dreams that could sicken®—not console. 


And she has sought the giddy steep, 
Once more to list the billows rave : 

She wept—but did not curse that deep ; 
She could not—’twas her lover’s grave! 


A bark afar was seen to pass ;— 
Why did she there her blue eyes turn? 

6 Heaven may have spared ! perhaps—"’ Alas! 
Thy Alfred’s bark shall ne’er return ! 


Rushed on her sou! the tale, too true, 
That he had perished far away,— 

Their vows—their tender, mute adieu— 
Their hopes of many a happier day.— 


He was her hope, her joy, her life : 
She felt like sole surviving wretch, 
Spurned on a rock in Ocean's strife, 
Where, never arm in aid could stretch. 


* Oh! we shall meet, and ne’er to part!” 
Her sob was agonized and deep, 

She droops,—burst is her tender heart ; 
She falls, insenate, o'er the steep ! 


Her grave is near the stormy firth, 
And there the loud voracious deep, 
That swallowed all her hopes on earth, 
Now lulls her in eternal sleep. 
And I have sought the mountain heath 
A few wild flowers around to twine: 
* Tis worthy of a fairer wreathe, 
And culled by gentler hands than mine. 





* © Hope deferred maketh the heart sick..”’—Solamon. 


aoa aoe 


For I, on life and ocean’s wave, 

By adverse winds have long been tost : 
Albeit to me, the sailor’s grive 

Has somewhat of its terrors lost. 


Perchance, neglect: tune’s rust 
(That gathered not, io prosperous hour) 

Has formed around my heart a crust, 
That deadens youthful pity’s power. 





Seek you a picture sad and chaste 
Which lovely as their lives shall shine § 
Bid Genius snatch the brush from Taste 
Be his the hand—for weak is mine.— 


One tomb is reared upon the cliff, 

It bears the youth and maiden’s name ; 
And the fisher pauses in his skiff 

To telt their worth, their love, their fame. 


J. Ss. W. 
St. James's, Liverpool, Dec. 1820. 


—>—)>-<o 


FAUSTINA MARATTI TO HER RIVAL. 
Translated from the Italian. 

Thou ! who too long in soft and rosy chains 
Heldst the dear object of my heart’s best care ; 

Whose angel smile he still delights to praise ; 
Whose long loose tresses he still deems so fair ; 

Say ! did thy Syren tongue’s seducing strains 
His wrapt attention ever fail to move 

Did e’re those eyes on his their radiance bend, 
Nor met responsive tenderness and love ? 

From that fair face could he avert his gaze ? 
To those soft accents turn a listless ear ? 

Ah, no! in me alone his cold disdain 
Wakes the unheeded sigh, the unpitied tear. 

But why that rosy blush, that downcast eye, 
Those swift emotions which my fears fulfil ? 

Speak ! answer! speak ! Nay, answer not ; forbear; 
Oh! tell me not the false one loves thee still 

L. G. 





[ Note by a Correspondent.] 


Faust1ana MaratT!1 wasthe daughter of tke cele- 
brated painter Carlo Maratti, and wife of the poct Gi- 
ambatista Zapphi. She died 1710, at Ancona. 


—»> <3O-fe OC oe 


SONG. 


(From Moore's National Airs. ) 


Then fare thee well, my own dear love ! 
This world has now for us 
No greater grief, no pain above 
The pain of parting thus, dear love ! 
The pain of parting thus. 


Had we but known, since first we met, 
Some few short hours of bliss ; 
We might, in numbering them, forgot 
The deep, deep pain of this, dear love ! 
‘lhe deep, deep pain of this. 


But no! alas we’ve never seen} 
One glimpse of pleasure’s ray ; 
But still there came some cloud bet ween, 
And chased it all away, deas love ! 
And chased it all away. 


Yet e’en could those sad moments last, 
Far dearer to my heart 
Were hours of grief together past, 
Than years of mirth apart, dear love ! 
Than years of mirth apart. 


Farewell! our hope was born in fears, 
And nurs’d mid vain regrets ; 

Like winter suns it rose in tears, 
Like them in tears it sets, dear love ! 





Like them in tears in sete. 


th 
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Christmas Boxes. 

a 
In the first volume of the old series of the Kalei- 
doseope, pages 88, 91, 96, 100, and 104, we presented our 
juvenile readers with a very complete collection of puz- 
zles, problems, enigmas, &c. illustrated by several wood 
engravings. Such of the readers of our present new 
series of the Kaleidoscope as possess the old series, will, 
we trust, turn to the pages to which we have referred, 
where they will find an infinite fund of amusement for 
the holiday folk. We have.this week provided the fol- 
lowing collection of anagrams, &c. some of which are 
new, and the answers to which are reserved for our next, 
and we recommend to the perusal of our youthful readers 
a very pleasing experiment with glass tubes, to be found 

under our scientific department. 


—_ |x ee 
RECREATIONS. 
Any Number being named. adding a Figure to that 
Gi Naather to enahe it avis by lee. 
If the number named be, for example, 72,857, you 
tell him who names it to place the number 7 between 
any two figures of that sum, and it will be divisible by 


nine. For by — 9, if by number be multiplied ' 


by 9, the sum of the figures of the product will be either 
9, or a number divisible by 9. But the sum of the 
figures named is 29, therefore 7 must be added-to make 
it oad vane ROP eS . i 
‘ou may diversify this recreation, specifying, be- 
fore the ma is neal, the particular Panes where the 
figure shall be inserted, to make the number divisible 


by 9. 


A Person having an even Number of Counters in one 
Hand, and an odd Number in the other, to tell-in 
which Hand the odd or even Number is. 

Let the person multiply the number in his right hand 
by an odd number, and the number in his left hand by 
an even number, and tell you if the sum of the pro- 
ducts added together be odd or even. If it be even, the 
even number is in the right hand ; but if it be odd, the 
even number is in the left hand: as is evidé@nt’ from 
the first five aphorisms. 

EXAMPLE. 

1. Number in the right hand 18 

Multipliers 3 
54 14 
14 


Their sum 68 


2. Number in therighthand 7 
Multipliers 3 


In the'left ‘7 
2 


In the left 18 
2 


36 


sles 


Their sum 5 


, 


PUZZLE. 
—>— 

There is one letter in the marriage ceremony, the 
substituting of which by another would induce thou- 
sands to marry who are now single. and would give a 
licence for unfaithfulness to thousands who are married. 
Which is the letter ? 


CONUNDRUMS. 

1. What is that which makes every body sick, but 
those who swallow it ? : 2 

2. What word is that of eight letters, five of which 
are the same ? ‘ 

3. Pray tell us ladies, if you can, 

Who is that highly-favour’d man, : 

Who, though he has married many a wife, 

May be a bachelor all his life ? 

Why is a slaughtered ox like an ell of cloth ? 
. Why is a sur, lke a kidnapper ? 
. Why is a pair of skates like an apple ? 


One 





7. Why. is a school-boy, who hast just begun to read, 
like knowledge itself? 

8. Why do fine ladies squeezing wet linen remind us 
of going to church ? 

9. Why is the sun like people of fashion ? 

10. What step must. I take to remove the letter A 
from the alphabet ? 

11. Why is an avaricious man like one with a short 
monary? 

12. Why is an axe like coffee? 
_ 13. What kind of snuff is that the more you take of 
it the fuller the box. will be ? 

14. In what month do ladies talk the least ? 

15. What trade is the sun ? 

16. Why are Algiers and Malta as opposite as light 
and darkness ? 

17- What is that which God never saw, Kings seldom 
see, and we see every day ? 

18. What is smaller than a mite’s mouth ! 

19. When is a door not a door ? 

20. Which can see better, a blind man or a man 
that has not eyes? 

21. What question is that to which you must answer 
“ Yes” 
; 22. You are required to make one word of ‘“* New 
oor ?” 
23. Why is the gallows the last refuge of a condemned 
mai 


A? 
21. Why is a blind beggar like a wig ? 


_- 


— —iKxoo 
ANAGRAMS. 
ie 

1. All great sin 14. O I taste no gin. 
2. Men bar me rest. 15. O I send pastry. 
3. Grin O ant. 16. I can’t tell soon. 
4. Ten mad men. 17. I secret no sport. 
5. A mild bear. 18. Saint Lucy heals it. 
6. Fits creep on. 19. The wig. 
7. Rats in deep rains. 20. A tame sin. 
8. It liesin sugar. 21. Eat cherry. 
9. Men die in a trot. 22. Our big hens. 
0. Serve Saint Peter. 23. Cool cheat. 
1. Yes lambs. 24. Peter’s cable. 
2. Tan a Lion. 25. I start game. 
3. It is a fact Son. 





—<>-><—_- 
ENIGMAS. 


—<—— 


I 
When tempests deform the smooth face of thy sky, 
All winter neglected and naked I lie; 
But as soon as approaches the beautiful May, 
When the fields aud the meadows and nature look gay 
’Tis then I step forth, a-la-mode, like the fair, 
‘With m long silken train, and all plaited my hair. 
When thus I’m adorn’d, and drest in my ye 
O ye gods! what a beautiful creature am |! 
of an object so striking, ye gazers beware ; 
Come not within reach of so fatal a snare. 
For with malice prepense, and a desperate will, 
I’m bent to destroy, and determin’d to kill. 








lI, 
Young ladies, now give ear, I pray, 
To one the most forlorn ; 
For share my helpless fate you may, 
And grieve that you were born. 


Your lovely image I’ve display’d, 
Possess’d of life and breath ; 

I’m flesh and blood, though always made 
By the rude hand of death. 


Now to conclude my mournful lay, 
Of mortal frame am I : 

And feel the pangs of death I may, 
Though some of us ne’er die. 











Hil. 
I’m double, I’m single, I’m good, and I’m bad, 
As my followers abundantly prove ; 
By a trick it is known I’m oft to be had, 
But am gain’d with more pleasure by love. 


What strange nay appear, I can give to the face 
At one moment smiles and chagrin ; 

And though oft to mankind I bring shame and disgrace, 
Without honour J never am seen. 


IV. 

First in the court of kings I take es 

Despatch’d from thence I ra the earth ; 

O’er sea and land I bear a lawless sway, 

Revel in blood, make human kind my prey, 

And slay ten thousand victims ina day. 

Under the reign of my sworn enem 

I first was born, my birth soon made her die. 

Through love and hatred of our good and ill, 

We do each other both create and kill, 

Th’ ingenious nymph, who first reveals my name, 
all be recorded in the Book of Fame. 








Scientific Records. 
— 

[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Arts. including, occasionally, 
singular Medical Cases; Astrenomical, Mechanical, 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History, Wegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. ; to be 
continued in a Series through the Volume. } 





PLEASING AND SINGULAR EXPERIMENTS 
WITH GLASS TUBES. 


a 

A most remarkable phenomenon is produced in 
glass tubes, placed in certain circumstances. When 
these are laid before a fire in an horizontal position, 
having their extremities: properly supported, they ac- 
quire a rotatory motion round their axis, and also a pro- 
gressive motion towards the fire, even when their sup- 
ports are declining from the fire, so that the tubes will 
move a little way upwards to the fire. When the pro- 
gressive motion of the tubes towards the fire is stopped 
by any obstacle, their rotation still continues. When 
the tubes.are placed ina nearly upright posture, leaning 
to the right hand, the motion will be from east to west ; 
but, if they lean to the left hand, the motion will be 
from west to east; and the nearer they are placed to 
the upright posture, the less will the motion be either 
way. If the tube is placed horizontally on a glass 
plane, the fragment for instance of coach window 
glass, instead of moving towards the fire, it will move 
from it, and about its axis in a contrary direction to 
what it had done before; nay,. it will recede from the 
fire, and move a little upwards when the plane inclines 
towards the fire.—These experiments are recorded in 
the Philos. Trans. No. 476, § 1. They succeed best 
with tubes about 20 to 22 inches long, which have in 
each end a pretty strong pin fixed in cork for their axis. 
The causes of these phenomena have not been disco. 
vered. 





Note.—The foregoing experiment is taken from the 
Encyclpedia iter wey B but bast cannot avoid exe 

ressing our surprise at the concludin, in 
vhich a. was stated that ** The pony these ~ 
mena have not been discove-ed.” We think the mo- 
tion in the first experiment admits of a very simple 
solution ; and we shall be glad to hear the explanation 
from any of our readers who may make the: experi 
ment, which will amply repay them for the troub 

Edit. Kai. 


en) 
The following is the famous American recipe for the 
cure of the rheumatism, and, in some cases, even a con- 
traction of the joints: Take of garlic two cloves, of 





gum ammoniac one drachm, bruise them all together 
in-a mortar, make the mixttire into two or three boluses 
with spring water, and take one of them every night and 
morning, and drink while regularly taking these boluses 
very strong sassafras tea. The cures performed by this 





recipe n America have been exttemely numerous 
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Satural History. 


INTERESTIMG PARTICULARS CONCERNING 
THE PIKE. 
—[——— 

The nature of the pike is peculiar, 'as it is a soli 
‘fish. Pikes never = in shoals like most oa 
fish ; os it poe ly find more than two in the 
same hole. They frequent the deepest waters, lie near 
the banks, and among bull-rushes, reeds, and weeds, or 

der stumps of trees, and at the mouths of ditches and 
hills. They spawn in February or March, according to 
the forwardness of the spring, and are then to be seen 
lying motionless in ditches, where, in an unsportsman- 
like manner, they are taken with wire snares. The best 

ikes are bred in rivers, trey are more firm, whiter, and 
ter tasted than those bred in ponds, and large sheets 
‘of stagnant water. i : 

The pike bites most keenly in cloudy and windy wea- 
ther. He is fond of such baits as the roach, dace, min- 
now, or piece of an eel. One of his favourite morsels is 
a gudgeon. You may substitute a small perch, but the 
‘back fin should be cut off. The fishermen of the lakes of 
Cumberland and Westmorland bait their night-lines for 
pike with frogs and mice. After all, nofish is more 
alluring bait a small trout; this is a secret worth 
knowing, particularly when you have no other tempta- 
tion for him. ; en é 

The pleasantest manner of fishing for pike is trolling. 

I do not enter into a description of the tackle, or a de- 
tail of the practice, because I do not think I could 
convey very clear ideas of them: you may indeed be 
assured that instruction and observation taken for one 
‘day from a good troller, will make you more perfect in 
the art, than the perusal of all the rules given in angling 
books, not excepting Nobb’s famous work upon the 
subject. ‘ 

As the pike is the fiercest and most voracious of our 

tiver fish, Pope has thus well described the species : 


« And Pikes the tyrants of the wafery plains.” 


With reference to the well-known properties of other 
animals, they may be called water wolves, or fresh 
‘water sharks. Fishes of prey seem designed by nature 
to consume the superabundant produce of the waters, 
and particularly the sickly and the feeble; and which as 
they are unlike the human race, who are designed to en- 
dure a course of trial and probation with reference to 
-another world, they are best removed immediately out 
of the way by these ravenous devourers. 

I proceed to give you a few well-attested anecdotes, to 
cénilirin the opinion you may have formed of the pike as 
the greatest glutton of all the inhabitants of fresh-water: 

he Glym I have before mentioned as one of the 
streams that feed Blenheim Lake. It meanders round 
the beautifully-situated vicarage house, at Glympton. 
There the worthy rector nourished a brood of ducks, 





and anticipated the pleasure of seeing them one day | g 


adorn his table with the delicious accompaniment of 

een But how fallacious are the hopes of man ! 
‘It was observed for several mornings, that the old duck 
had one less of her brood than she had the day before. 
This gradual decrease induced a gentleman, on a visit 
to the rector, to watch the place frequented by the ducks; 
and on looking at the spot, brightened by the sunshine, 
he saw a large pike basking. He shot the pike, an 
when it was opened, the disappearance of the ducklings 
‘was easily accounted for, as two were found in his 
undigested ; and it was easy to conjecture in what way 
the others had been disposed of, and what fate awaited 
the old one. ¥ 

The fisherman at Trentham, the seat of the Marquis 
of Stafford, saw the body of a swan with its neck and 
head under water. This position did not at all sur- 
prise him: but as he observed the swan in the same 
place and the same position the next day, his curiosity 
was awakened—he rowed his boat to the place, and to 
his astonishment saw a large pike adhering to the swan. 
The ravenousfish had gorged the swan’s head and part 
of his neck, and*the swan and the pike were both dead. 

That pikes will devour any of the finny, or the fea- 
thered race, and even each other, are facts so well ascer- 
tained that they require no proofs of their truth. An 
old angler informed me, that as he was playing a roach 
an deep water in the river Wersum, a pike seized 
it, and as he was playing this small pike a much larger 
one did the like. The nae added, that if his compa- 
nion had been alert with the landing-net, all the three 
ish might have been caught. I assure you I met with 
a similar occurrence when fishing in Blenheim Lake, 


You will determine how unjustifiable it is to kill very 
small pikes, when you are told the size to which they 
will reach. They are taken in Whittlsea Mere of 20 
pounds weight. Two very ones in the course of 
one summer were found dead, on the surface of 
Blenheim Lake, each weighing 20 ds. One that 
was forty-five inches long, al: weighed 22 pounds, was 
taken out of a piece of water near Neaton, in Suffolk, 
March 27, 1780, by Mr. Stanley. He seized a small 
pike by the middle, that had been hooked in trolling, and 
which he would not quit, but suffered himself to be 
drawn to the bank, and was taken out with an iron that 
was struck into his side. Pike of the it weight of 
85 pounds have been taken in Winander Mere. Daniel, 
in his Rural Sports, says, ‘* that pike are in great perfec- 
tion in Loch Dee, near Kirkcudbright, where they grow 
to the size of 20 or 80 pounds, and one of 57 pounds has 
been caught. They bite at the fly, or line baited with 
burn-trouts, or frogs. 

To complete the climax of pikes comes Col. Thornton. 
He describes one he caught trolling in Loch Alva, that 
was five feet four inches long, and weighed nearly 48 

ds.—He - says that it was so monstrious a fish that 

is landing-net admitted only the nose!!! We are 

much inde to the French for many additions to the 
luxuries of our tables, exclusive of ragouts and fri 

They highly esteem various kinds of cold fish, and pat- 

ticularly cold pike. You will find it excellent, whether 

ron eat it a-la-Francaise with oil, or with vinegar only. 

= = —_ ine flavour of cold turbot, or sole, and will 

ly gratifiying to your taste as an epicure, particu- 

larly if you have caught the pike with bait.—/’rom the 

New Monthly Magazine. 














HMscellanies. 


DESTRUCTION or THE LOWER ASSEMBLY BROOMS 
AT BATH BY FIRE. 
_—— 


We regret to announce, that, on Thursday se’n 
night, those extensive, elegant, and far-famed pre- 
mises, the Kingston, or Lower Assembly-rooms, Bath, 
were totally destroyed by fire. The loss of property is 
stated to be very great. The insurance affected amounted 
to £13,400. How the accident happened is not known ; 
the vaults, or rather the rooms under those appropriated 
for balls, reading rooms, &c. were used as a private 





ing; next to which was a nter’s shop: and adjoin- 
ing that a large quantity of oil; consequently, a fire 
breaking out amidst such inflammable matter could not 
be otherwise than destructive. A tleman named 
Houlton, one of the proprietors, had lately fitted up a 
suit of rooms in the premises, with much taste and ele- 
ance, for his residence, where he had collected nusical 
instruments, pictures, and many other fine specimens of 
art, which can never be replaced ; the whole of these 
were destroyed. The loss to the renter, Mr. Mills, a 
worthy industrious man, is very _— Fortunately no 
lives were lost. The elegant chandelier, pictures of 
Beau Nash, &c. were all consumed. Some gentlemen 
were playing cards at the time the fire broke out! but, 


d | such was its fury, it could be got nnder. 





A mill, upon an improved plan, has been erected in 
the prison at Northallerton, in Yorkshire, which grinds 
corn of every description, and is worked entirely by the 
prisoners in confinement there. 





A traveler was tempted fed a into a cook’s shop by this 
inscription : ** Roast and boiled at 2d. ahead.” He was 
not a little disappointed by two courses of potatoes. 





Pythagoras.—When sny one of his scholars was given 
up to sin, and so excommunicated, he placed a coffin in 
his place; denoting thereby, that he was dead as to their 


society. 


An inhabitant of Carmarthenshire, who like most of 
his countrymen, was very superstitious, went to the 
of. Lager Pag Mae » and declared that 

he saw the ghost of his friend Taffy Evans, a convivial 
hostler, who died a month before; ‘*and how did yuu 
n, **that it was the ghost of Taffy, 





friend Owen ?” 





know,” said the 
“Oh!” answered Owen, ** because 
Aur was staggering drunk.” 


theatre, and a play had been performed there that even- bo 





PARODY OF A POACHER. 
—— 


A poor strolling player was once caught performing the 
of a poacher—aud being taken before the iis. 
trates, assembled at a quarter sessions, for exainination, 
one of them asked him what right he had to kill a hare 
when he replied in the following peed on Brutus’s 
speech to the Romans, in defence of: is killing Cesar:an 
‘* Britons, hungrymen, and epicures! hear me for my 
cause—and be silent that you may hear: believe me for 
m y honor—and have respect for my honor that you may 
believe: censure me in your wisdem—and awake your 
senses, that you may be the better judges. If there be 
any in this assembly, any dear friend of this hare, to him 
I say, that a poacher’s love for hare was not less than his. 
If then, that friend demand why a her rose against 
a hare, this is my answer ; not that Piove hare less, but 
that I loved eating more. Had yourather this hare were 
living than I had died quite starving—or that this 
hare were dead, that I might live a joll fellow? As 
this hare was pretty, I weep for him—as he was plump, 
I rejoice at it; as he was nimble, I honor him ; but as he 
was eatable, I slew him. There are tears for his beauty, 
joy for his condition, honor for his speed, and death for 
is toothsomeness. ho is here so cruel would see me 
a starved man ? If, any, speak, for him I have offended. 
Who is here so silly that would not take a tit-bit? If 
any, » for him I have offended. Who is here so sick 
that does not love his belly ? If any, speak for him 
have I offended.” —** You have offended justice, sirrah, 
cried one of the magistrates, out of all patience at this 
long and strange harangue, which began to invade the 
tine ane his re belly told him ” ag rei Ab md 
repli e rit, guessing at the hungry feelings of 
the bench, «dace justice is dissatisfied, it must ate 
have someting to devour:—Heaven forbid I should 
keep any justice from dinner ; so, if you please, 1°1) wish 
your worships a good day and a good appetite.” 
The magistrates, eager to retire, and somewhat pleased 
with the fellow’s last wish, gave him a repremand in ex- 
change for the hare, and let him go. 


AN ANECDOTE RELATIVE TO GEORGE II. 
ee 

When his Majesty, accompanied: by several of the 
young nobility, was viewing the curiosities in the tower, 
an old warder that condueted them through the sever: 
apartments, when they came to the horse armoury, 
pointed to one of the breastplates, the lower edge of 
which had been carried away by a slant shot of a can- 
non ball, and with it, as the warder said, * part of the 
owels and rein of the man’s belly that wore it, ; not- 
withstanding which, being put under the care of a 
skilful surgeon, the man recovered, and lived ten years 
afterwards.” The company smiled at the gravity with 
which the warder re his tale; and the King, 
with as much good nature and pleasantry as if he had 
been. talking to his equal, said, ‘‘ I remember, Father, 
tu have heard or somewhere, a story like your's, 
of a soldier who had his head cleft in two so dexterously 
by the enemy, that one half of it fell on one shoulder, 
and the other half of it on the other side; and yet, on 
his comrade laying his hands carefully under the two 
sides, and binding them close with his handkerchief, 
the man did well, drank his pot of ale at night, and 
scarcely remembered he had been hurt.” This similar 
story, so well applied, set all the ef that attended 
his Majesty into a horse h, which had such an 
effect upon the old warder, that he never afterwards 
had the courage to tell his accustomed story. 








Repartee.—On Councellor Bethel being accosted by a 
brother barrister in the hall of the Four Courts, Dublin, 
on ip hag 8th instant, who lamented the extraordi- 
nary robbery of his clothes, he replied with his usual 
naiveté, ‘* It is an extraordinary robbery, my dear friend; 
pes without vanity, I may say this is the first suit I ever 
lost /” 





A tender Wift.—Dr. Mounsea, of Chelsea College, 
was apt to quarrel with his wife. Returning from Ful- 
ham, he was overtaken by a terrible storm: a return 
hearse came up going to Chelsea. Any port in a storm. 
The doctor — in, with the pall and plumes for his 
companions. The hearse stopped at his door: his lad 
looked out: ‘* Who have you got there, coachman ?"* 
‘“* The Doctor, ma’am,” * Thank Heaven!” says 
she; ‘* he’s safe at last.” ‘Thank you, my love,” says 
the Doctor (getting out of the hearse) for your kind 
anxiety for my safety.” 
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A worthy and facetious Alderman, whose Cockney- 
isms are proverbial, started the following conundrum 
at a social party the other evening :—‘* Why is a Towel 
like a Snake?” It was in vain the ingenious persons pre- 
sent racked their brains for an explanation. The worth 
Alderman was applied to, when the following admirable 
solution was given :—‘* Because its a Wiper.” . 








Correspondence. 


. TO THE EDITOR. 





(Written for the Kaleidoscope. y) 
— 


€1r,—Looking over some former numbers of your 
amusing publication, I fell in with that in which you 
have inserted the truly humorous. letter on ‘* Shaking 
Hands.” After reading it, and when I had a little 
recovered ‘from the repeated fits.of laughter into which 
it had’ thrown me, I was led to the consideration of the 
various forms of salute used in general society. I 
am one of the old school ; and, as such, havea pardon- 
able predilection for old customs. Having confessed 
myself a ** Jaudator temporis acti,” you will not be sur- 
prised at my regret for the gradual disappearance of 
the ** Courtesy,” which is exchanged, in these.degene- 
rate days, for an tindignified dip of the head; a-mode 
of salutation infinitely less expressive. Formerly, Sir, 
the importance attached to the manner in. which a 
courtesy was executed was extreme ;- and’ there were 


regulations laid down for the use of young beginners. |’ 


I never could discover that there were more than two 
genera in this system. but then, they admitted of an 
infinite variety of modifications; and, when backed by 
a skilful management of. the, hoop, conveyed a great 
deal more than met: the. eye. The first of these was 
the Retreating-Courtesy, executed on the principles of 
Beau Nash; head drawn up and thrown a little back- 
wards; eye steady; elbow bent at an angle of 77°; 
forefinger and thumb lightly grasping at the circumfe- 
rence of the hoop; then right foot brought (if I mis- 
take not) five inches three lines behind the left; knees 
bending slowly; body, in rising, thrown gracefully 
back, so as to rest on the right leg ;. countenance un- 
moved. Such, as I remember, was the retreating 
courtesy, as practised by my poor wife, Mrs..Modish 
(she’s gone now, dear woman) at the Lower Rooms at 
Bath, in seventy-five. Permit this passing tribute from 
a disconsolate husband: my poor wife, Mrs. Modish, 
was universally allowed to execute the Retreat in 
better style than any lady of her day, the Dowager 
Countess of M. not excepted: The other genus is the 
Courtesy in Advance, used only in cases of the strictest 
intimacy ; so much so, indeed, that I never recollect to 
have seen my poor: wife, Mis. Modish, irtduige in it 
but once, and: that-was to Captain Coupdemain, of 
Ligonier’s regiment, the handsomest man then extant, 
and a particular friend of mine. Rules: head in- 
clined a little forward; countenance gracious and en- 
couraging: hoop firmly grasped; right foot cn avant, 
at a distance regulated by the degree of intimacy; 
knees bent, rather more.alertly than in the Retreat; 
body exactly at. the centre.of the circle, formed by the 
hoop when it begins to sink, but rising in front of: the 
circumference ; whereas in the other case. it rises at the 
remotest point, so, as to interpose between: parties ; 
a regular cheveua-de-frisc, in the shape of nearly the 
whole width of the hoop.. Al! Sir, these were glo- 
rious times. When I was presented to my poor.wife, 
Mrs. Modish, for the first time, I was struck with awe, 


an appalling width of hoop. But I was a bold young | 
fellow in my day, Mr. Editor (I could tell you some 
tricks of mine that would make you die with laughing, 
but I reserve them for a private meeting ;) I watched 
her, Sir; I watched her; and every day that we met 
in the Pump-room, and every night at: the Assembly, 
Icould perceive that she rose nearer and nearer to the 
centre of her hoop, till at last (by the way, it.was the 
night. after I. returned from taking possession of my 
Herefordshire estate, an unexpected windfal) she sunk 
from the centre, and. rose three quarters of an inch in 
advance! Upon that hint, I spake, as my- old friend 
Mr. Shakspeare used to say; I took imy hair out of 
club,, got a new Brutus, and soon became the happy 
husband of my poor wife, Mrs. Modish. But, I. don’t 
know how it was, Sir,.duriag the whole of our long 
union,. a period of thirty-three years and a half, she 
never gave me a courtesy so much in advance by four 
inches, as that she bestowed on the Captain. How- 
ever, I never complained; for, besides being a par- 
ticular friend of mine, he was a very pretty hand at 
the small sword; . but this, by the way. But I see my 
paper runs short, and at. seventy-five my fingers are 
rather stiffer than they used to be; so J.shall conclude, 
by recommending to your young female readers. the 
practice of the Courtesy, and the adoption of the hoop, 
which may serve to keep off rude young fellows. They 
say I was a rude young fellow once; but, as I said be- 
fore, I keep the history of my pranks in petto, till.we 
meet; and am, Mr. Editor, 

Yours, 
MARMADUKE MODISH: 


Great George-strect, Dec. 27. . 








NEW DISPENSARY. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—Allow me to call your attention once more to a 
subject not the less important, because it has so often 
ineffectually been offered to the public notice: I mean, 
the establishment of a second Dispensary in this popu- 
lous and increasing town. It is needless to dwell on the 
general principles which:should prompt us to assist our 
poorer brethren, whose. situation, exposed to all the 
evils of life, should at least have an admitted claim to 
its sympathies. I should be sorry to think that any one 
could be found to deny the principle on which ‘these 
claims are founded ; yet-it would appear, that in the 
particular instance which is the subject of this letter, 
the better feelings of our, richer fellow-townsmen are not 
easy to be roused, perhaps from an ignorance of the 
real state of the case. 4 is impossible for any one to 
doubt the extensive utility of the present Dispensary, 
and the zeal of itsmedical officers. But that zeal, which 
finds its utmost exertions fall short of their object, might 
well be excused for yielding to despair; and forgetting 
the motto of. successful labour, 


, $i quid sup g' 





* Nil actam rep 


Now, though the medical gentlemen at this Dispensary 
disdain to relax in their efforts, and shelter themselves 
behind so tolerable an excuse, there is yet much want- 
ing towards the furtherance of their object ; there is 
want of medical aid to the poor, which it is physically 
impossible for them to supply. The Dispensary was 
originally in atolerably central situation; but of late 
years the town has spread so much, particularly towards 
the south, that -the inhabitants of the outskirts) who 
have as good a title as others to assistance) have to 

o such a distance: in search of advice and medicine, 


2 


perhaps be requisite. What comes of this? the poor» 
who seem sometimes to forget the gratuiteus nature of the 
assistance they receive, and to claim it as a right, com- 
plain of an apparent want of attention inseparable from 
existing circumstances—the [Institution falls into dis- 
credit, and its funds become involved. Let any one 
that is inclined ‘to question the truth of these conclusions, 
look at the histery of the Dispensary for some time past, 
The increase of;its subscriptions bears no ratio to the 
increase of the town. It is in vain that a vigorous effort 
is now and then made by those who interest themselves 
in its welfare—the improvement in its circumstances 
can only be temporary, for the causes which operate 
against it go on increasing, and we cannot wonder if the 
hand of charity ceases to be held out, when it perceives 
the inefficiency of the Institution it has so: often be- 
friended. Now the remedy for this is simple: we: may 
increase the.number of medical officers at the Disper= 
sary, or we may~ establish a second in an eligible situ- 
ation; the latter alternative appears to me the best. 
In my former letters I have always mentioned the popu- 
lous district of Harrington, on the south side of the 
town, as being peculiarly in want of an Institution of 
the kind; and I'see no fitter situation to propose. The 
public, seeing at once the real utility of such a plan, 
will come forward as liberally on this as on all former oc- 
cations, where the interests of the lower classes have been 
at stake—a generous emulation will arise between the 
old and the new. Dispensary—both will fully.answer the 
purpose of charity, and ‘by the blessing of Providence, 
the sum of human misery will’be diminished. 

If any thing in the manner in-which-I have treated 
the subject appear to you to render this letter unfit for 
insertion, I must beg you, Gentlemen, to take the sub- 
ject into your own hands: I have long known your 
willingness to undertake any project for the increase of 
human happiness ; our cause is the same, equally good 
and | rae whether it be pleaded by the Editors of 
the Liverpool Mercury, or by a less skilful, but not: 
less sincere advocate. 

i JUNIUS. . 





TO THE EDITOR. 
—_ 

S1r,—Allow me to point out a mistake of some. 
consequence in your copy of the Rev: Mr. Philip's 
address; at the bottom, of the first column you 
make him spend .the evening at an inn, and see 
Highlanders approaching in all directions to school; . 
and then, although he had traveled night and day 
to reach that inn, you do not allow his day’s journey 
to close. 

This paragraph, beginning “ It was, indeed, toa 
small,” has lost from its commencement the notice 
of setting out next day for the wilds of Stanachan. 
In the second column there is “ Jona” for Jona,” 
“ Lisurora” for “ Lismore.” In the third column, 
* Tivec” for “ Tiree” In the first column, third 
page, * gloomy complacency” for “ glowing com- 


placency.” 
A READER: 





TO THE EDITOR. , 
—> 

Sir,—If any of your ingenious correspondents 
will favour me with solutions of the following His- 
torical Queries, 1 shall-fee! infinitely obliged. 

A- SAXON, 

1, Who and what was the name of the Saxon 
Chieftain, who first invaded Devonshire; where did 
he land: where was the first battle, and was he the 
founder of the Kiagdom of the West Saxons? 

2. Who and what was the name pf the Saxun 
Chieftain who iuvaded Yorkshire; Where did he 
come from, where did he Jand, and where was his 
first battle? 








that their journey may, and does, no doubdt,, occasion- 
ally, most materially interfere with the progress ot’ their 
cure. These circumstances operate in the same unfa- 
vourable way against the attendants of those who are 
visited at their own houses; and the consequence must. 
be, that the patient will neglect to go for his medicine, 


3. Who was the Saxon Chieftain that conquered 
Chester aud North Wales ? 

4. Who fuunded the Kingdom of Mercja? 

5. Who founded the Kingdum of _Northumber- 
land, and what its extent ? 

6. What Saxon Chieftain was the fiyst King of 





and a large portion of the time of his physician will be 





as I: saw her perform the Courtesy in Retreat, in her 
hest,style,. with a steady eye, a frigid countenance, and 


taken up in paying him an occasional visit, which can- 
not from the nature of things, be repeated go often as may 


the Picts ? 
7. Who was Egbert the first King of Epgland2.: 
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+ The writer of the following essay has chalked out 
for himself a task of no ordinary difficulty, in his 
meditated series of papers on the state cf society and 
manners in Liverpool; and, if it be not using too 
great a freedom with him, we shall venture to express 
the hope, that his stayric vein may be tempered with 
‘all possible candour and good humour, by. which he 
will be ultimately most successful, if his aim be to 
improve those who may be the subject of his stric- 
tures, rather than to inflict castigation, however me- 
fited it may occasionally be. ‘We cannot choose but 
Observe, ef passant, that we have had the pleasure to 
associate with many young gentlemen resident amongst 
us, whose minds are highly cultivated, and who cer- 
tainly may claim exemption from the genus alluded 
to in the following essay.-—-Edt. Kaleidoscope, 


ene 


ORIGINAL ESSAY, 


| Written expressly for the Kaleidoscope.] 


Srr,—No performance has lately interested me 
more than the sketches of society from the admira- 
ble pen of The Hermit in London. It has fre- 
quently struck me, that observations confined: to 
our own town, written on a similar plan, would 
be acceptable to your miscellany, I have often 
thought of attempting such: idleness, or a diffidence 
of my own powers, has hitherto prevented my put- 

‘ ting my design into execution, until I fear it is too 
late. An essay, similar to the one in my contem- 
plation, has, I am told, already appeared in the 
Monthly Magazine, and thus my purpose has been 
anticipated. { have not read the publication in 
question: but my informants assure me that it con- 
tains an able delineation of the present manners and 
customs of society in Liverpool. Such being the 
case, it may seem presumption in me to follow the 
same track, since I shall neither possess the charm 
‘of novelty, nor the merit of originality. Perhaps, 
however, you will give precedence to this attempt, 
in consequence of its being written expressly for 
your paper ; and to those who may not have an op. 
portunity of perusing the sketch I allude to, the 
present will prove amusing, asthey will recognize, 
at all events, that the picture, though imperfect, is 
drawn from the life. 

Our pnblic amusements, curing the winter, are 
few; the Wellington Rooms and Concerts constitute 
the whole. But we are by no means destitute of 
gaiety, by reason of the hospitable disposition of 
the genteel. part of society. Few families suffer the 
season to pass without giving one route at least ; 
many treble that number. Generally speaking, these 
balls entertain from fifty to one or two hundred 
persons, and are given in a style, which, if it does 
not emulate the magnificence of nobility, yet makes 
up in real gratification what they waat in splendor. J 
would by no méans be understood to imply that they 
are deficient in this respect, as I have more than 
‘orice compared, and to advantage, the entertainments 
given in this town, to-those of the highest circles in 
London and Bath. The decorations; the lights ; 
the music; the crowds of elegantly-dressed ladies ; 
all conspire to steal away our seuses, and lead us to 
fancy, almost, that we are enjoying an Elysium, such 
as Mohammed promised, and Moore describes. Tis 
an illusion so dear and delightful, that I love to in- 
dulge in it. As for those who never felt as if they 
were entranced and transported beyond the common 
realities of life, I pity them; they will not under- 
stand me. But, to return to the subject. 

It seems evident to me that the minds of the 
ladies in Liverpoo) are better cultivated; their man- 
ners wore refined, than those of the men. This may 
appear ad indiscriminate and sweeping assertion, 
but I believe any, aceurate observer will agree with 
sae iu thinking that it is borne out by facts, Who- 
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ever has seen the confident air of some young men 
‘on entering a room; the enibarrassment of others— 
vhoever has perceived the inattention and neglect 
of many towards their partners, the awkward offi- 
ciousness of several, and in fact the total absence 
of ease and grace iu the generality, will think the 
latter part of my position well advanced ; and | am 
convinced that the entire silence of the younger 
part of the gentlemen, though fortunately relieved 
by the striking witticisms of the more forward, will 
bear me out in the former. For, what is the male 
portion of Liverpool society compused of ?—Of mer- 
chants, whose education (generally speaking) has 
been circumscribed, and whose conversation ‘turns 
far more frequently on subjects relating to com- 
merce than on those of general interest ;—of pro- 
fessional men, who have certainly far better oppor- 
tunities of acquiring information, and who may be 
deemed enlightened; and lastly, of young men in 
offices. These deserve someattention. The greater 
part are taken from school at an early age, long be- 
fore they have acquired any taste for learning, and 
are sent from different parts of the kingdom to fill 
situations, of whose duties and employments they 
are wholly ignorant. Perhaps they have a few in- 
troductions given them, and are then left in lodg- 
ings to use or mispend their time at pleasure. The 
consequences are obviously of a bad tendency, for 
independent of other and more important consider- 
ations, youths seldom prefer society which will im- 
prove them. They feel a pleasure in being at ease, 
and therefore descend below the level of rank to 
which they are entitled. Their names become propor- 
tionably degraded; and when, after some time, they 
have felt and regretted the bad taste which induced 
thenrto make so unfortunate a choice, and again 
re-enter into company, it is plain that much atten- 
tion and great pains will be required to rub off the 
rust and contamination contracted by degrading 
associations. But it is more easy to commit a fault 
than torepair it, and even after the most strenuous 
exertions for that purpose, something of a stain 
will often remain behind, and betray to the eye of 
an observer that such politeness is an effort, and 
not the result of natural and easy acquirement. 


I have spoken of manner only, but the same rea- 
son will hold as to the general cultivation of the 
mind, which is even worse attended to than the 
other. It will hardly be necessary io add any thing 
further on this head, than to say that some Gentle- 
men descend so low in point of literary attainments, 
as not to be able to spell correctly. 


On the whole, such is the impression I have re- 
ceived; but, I beg to observe, that there are many 
exceptions. There are numbers of gentlemen of all 
the above classes in this town, who possess eminent 
talents and acquirements ; who unite the charm of 
perfect ease of manner to the still greater grace of 
refinement of mind, and whose acquaintance it is an 
honour to cultivate. It will hardly be. expected 
that I should omit mentioning something about the 
important article of dress; an article most truly 
important to the majority of those whom I have be- 
fore noticed. If a cravat with a paper stiffener, 
which occupies an hour in tying on, in the proper 
form; if a head, curled till it becomes a perfect wig 
in appearance; if a long-waisted and short-tailed 
coat, with a gay watch ribbon, constitute fashionable 
costume, you have here “ the full, true, and parti- 
cular” description of a Liverpool beau. This dress, 
with the assistance of the information acquired in 
sitting behind a huge ledger, or a ponderous law 
book, is all that is necessary to enable a young man 
to imagine himself an accomplished member of so- 
ciety in this place. ‘ 

1 turn with pleasure (as says a celebrated writer) 
from that barren waste, iu which so few salutary 
plants take root, to characters fertile, as I willingly 
believe, in many excellent qualifications—to the 

dies. 








(To be continued in our next.) 





Co Correspondents. 


by Soe cop ae lose no time in thiy 

important business, we tal is opportunity to state 

that notwithstanding what we remarked in the last 
Mercury, finding by inquiries from the street watch. 
men, that there really was occasion for the re-establish. 
ment of an asylum for the houseless, we on Saturday 
last _—. acellar, with good fires.and clean straw, 
in Kitchen-street, opposite the ene, 
where there are about six inmates. All the watchmen 
of the town were apprized on Saturday, previously to 
going their rounds, of this establishment, with direc. 
tions to pass on e@Kitchen-street any houseless wan- 
derer with whom they might meet. The pecuniary 
means with which we have been favoured towards the 
prreasicn of this establishment,: shall be acknow. 
edged in the next Mercury. 








CuristTmas.—Such of our readers as possess the former 
volumes of the Kaleidos (old series) may amuse 
and instruct their young riends, by turning to some 
most interesting sketches of Geoffrey Crayon, which 
appeared in the second volume, and which have been 
recently copied into the London and provincial papers. 
We allude particularly to the followmg incomparable 
sketches: ‘* Christmas,” ‘* The Stage Coach,” 
** Christmas Eve,” ** Chrsitmas Day.”—Sce Kalci- 
doscope, old series, Vol. II, pages 141, 145, 149, 153, 
157. There are also, in the same volume, about fifty 
choice stratagems of Ghess, which will be a source of 
much amusement to such of our youthful readers as 
have cultivated the game. ry 


Curistmas HoLipay READERS.—We have endea. 
voured to render our publication of this day as amusin 
as possible to the juvenile part of our readers: and, 
our arrangements for their recreation have, for this 
week, interfered with the original paper on the Foon 
oF Maw, and the third number of Hor OTi0sz, 
which shall appear in our next. 








REp SnNow.—A correspondent enquires whether the 
ted appearance of the snow in the arctic regions, men« 
tioned by Captains Rossand Parry, is not owing to the 
presence of oxide of iron. A quantity of the snow, 
preserved in bottles; was submitted to Mr. Brande, 
of the Royal Institution, who determined that the red 
colour wae to an immense quantity of a very 
small species of fungus, of a red colour. He even 
succeeded in separating the fungi from the snow, and 
making them vegetate in another medium. 





We shall do all in our power to render the Kaleidosco 
as entertaining and instructive as possible whilst the 
Christmas vacation continues. 





One of our correspondents whom we need not particu- 
larize, will perceive thatjwe have taken the liberty to 
omit a simile in which he indulged, as we con- 
ceive, in violation of analogy and fact: the diamond 
does not e corroded or tarnished in the way 
alluded to. 





The Lines transcribed by L. G: are very acceptable. 
PincHEn’s Letter in our next. 








We entirely agree in opinion with A SuBscRrineR and 
WELL-WISHER, and shall endeavour to back-out 
with as good a grace as possible. 
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